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BULLETIN 
October— 1936 


I. The Executive Committee (In. F. J. V. Hancox of 
Lawrenceville School, Chairman). — On Tuesday, October 13, the 
Executive Committee of the Board held its regular Fall meeting in 
New York City. The Committee takes great pleasure in announc- 
ing the election to associate membership of the following schools: 


Tue DouG as Scuoo.ts, Pebble Beach, Cal. 
Grace P. Douglas, Director. 

Texas Country Day ScHOoOoL For Boys, Dallas, Texas, 
Kenneth M. Bouvé, Headmaster. 

THE Sarauw Drx Hamuin Scuoot., San Francisco, Cal., 
Cornelia McK. Stanwood, Principal. 


II. Natural Science Conference. — The question of the 
integration of subject matter in the field of the natural sciences 
has been attracting a great deal of attention during the past few 
years. More and more the material at one time considered pe- 
culiar to a special branch of science has been seen in the light of 
its relation to the sister fields, and greater emphasis is now being 
placed on these correlations. The recent action of the College 
Entrance Examination Board in establishing the “beta level” 
examinations is an indication of the new approach to science 
teaching. Not only is it desirable to integrate material for the 
sake of the student, so that he may obtain a clearer concept of 
the unity of science, but also, by stressing in the earlier grades the 
fundamental concepts which underlie science as a whole, it is 
possible to avoid repetition and thus save time for more advanced 
work in the upper grades. To what extent this integration of 
material is desirable and necessary will be the theme of a conference 
of science teachers to be held in New York City on November 7. 


The Secondary Education Board is sponsoring this conference 
and, through the activities of the Committee on Arrangements, is 
preparing a list of speakers who are able to give authoritative 
information on methods and procedures to be used in correlating 
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the work at various grade levels. The conference will take the 
form of an all-day meeting to be held in New York City, the exact 
location to be announced in the program which will be sent out to 
all member schools some time before the date of the meeting. The 
morning session will be devoted to a series of addresses given by 
different men who have been influential in developing specific 
courses for large groups of schools. Among these will be Dr. 
Morris Meister, recently appointed Supervisor of Science for grades 
seven, eight, and nine, in New York City public schools, who will 
discuss an integrated program for these grades. Other speakers 
will similarly cover the elementary grades, the senior grades, and, 
it is hoped, the relation of the colleges to the student who has com- 
pleted a more advanced course than is at present available in the 
majority of schools. In the afternoon the meeting will be broken 
up into smaller groups, one for the elementary grades, another for 
the junior high school, and two for the senior high school level: 
one in the physical sciences and one in the biological sciences. At 
these it is hoped that there will be a free discussion of the work as 
it affects the particular grades concerned. An evening session will 
attempt to summarize the findings of the day and determine from 
those present whether such a meeting is considered to be of suffi- 
cient value to the teachers to warrant its repetition another year. 

It is hoped that there will be as large a representation as pos- 
sible of teachers from member schools. One of the important 
things to be discussed at the afternoon session will be the proposed 
changes in the college entrance examinations and how they affect 
the school science program. The College Board is anxious to get 
directly from the teachers suggestions as to the type of material 
to be included in the courses which will prepare for the “‘beta 
level” examinations, and this phase of correlation can be dealt 
with during this conference. 

— Tuomas F. Morrison, Chairman, 
Committee on Arrangements. 


III. Twelfth Annual Conference. — Dr. Samuel S. Drury, 
Rector of St. Paul’s School, will be the principal speaker at the 
Twelfth Annual Conference of the Secondary Education Board, 
which is to be held in New York City on Friday and Saturday, 
February 26 and 27, 1937. As it has been often suggested that 
the Annual Conference be held in a city hotel, the Board will 
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experiment with that plan next winter. A special committee, 
representing the New York member schools, is making the local 
arrangements. 


At its recent meeting the Executive Committee undertook to 
draw up the program. The order of procedure is being revised 
somewhat, to shorten the routine business meeting and to extend 
the time allotted to the group conferences. The Committee feels 
quite sure that this revision will make the sessions as a whole more 
important and more interesting to the delegates who attend. 
Detailed notices and announcements will appear in future BULLE- 
TINs. In the meantime, may we earnestly request that all members 
of the Board make note of the dates, February 26 and 27? 





Last year, in response to a request made at the Lawrenceville 
Conference, a number of suggestions bearing upon the improve- 
ment of our annual meetings were sent to the Executive Committee. 
Of these, the following have been officially approved: 


1. That the date of the Conference be changed to avoid bad 
weather conditions. (To be voted upon at 1937 Conference.) 


2. That the group meetings be staggered and scheduled for 
Friday afternoon and Saturday morning. 

3. That fewer panel speakers be appointed for each group 
conference, in order to give more opportunity for general 
discussion. 

1. That the Saturday business meeting be strictly limited in 
length. 

5. That the Chairman’s Report be presented at time of 
banquet Friday evening, rather than during business meet- 
ing Saturday. 

6. That student bodies of member schools might be sometimes 

invited to send delegates to Conference. 


IV. The Examination Program of 1936. — Last June 81 
member schools made some use of the Board’s examination papers. 
Eight hundred and twenty candidates, who took the examinations 
for admission to member schools have been so far reported — the 
returns are not yet complete. The corresponding figures in 1935 
were: member schools using the Board papers, 74; candidates, 807. 
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Although schools are tending in many cases to admit candi- 
dates by means of achievement and general scholastic aptitude 
tests, it is at once apparent that the use of the Secondary Educa- 
tion Board’s examinations is increasing rather than diminishing. 
The number of candidates admitted to Board schools last June by 
means of our papers already surpasses that of 1935, and the number 
of schools participating in the program has also advanced. It is 
an interesting point, however, that of the 81 schools which ordered 
Board examinations in 1936, only 22 used them for purposes of 
admission. Certainly these figures are evidence that while our 
papers are still serving their original purpose of assisting in the 
transfer of pupils from school to school, they are also being ad- 
ministered even more widely as final examinations for promotion 
from class to class. 


V. The Examination Program of 1937. — The Secondary 
Education Board’s examination dates for 1937 are Tuesday and 
Wednesday, June 1 and 2. The complete schedule appears on 
page 4 of the Definition of Requirements for 1937. Sample copies 
of this pamphlet were mailed to the Representatives in the member 
schools on September 19. Each school is entitled to four more 
copies without charge. 


Next June, according to the vote of the 1936 Annual Con- 
ference, the Board will offer a new type of Mathematics examina- 
tions, constructed upon the same requirements as have been in 
effect for the past several years. A specimen of this new form of 
test is printed on pages 24 and 25 of the latest Definition. 


The revised English requirements, which were drawn up by 
the Board’s standing committee on English (Mr. Arthur S. Roberts, 
St. George’s School, Chairman) and approved by the 1936 Con- 
ference, are alsc printed in the latest Definition. They will form 
the basis for the English examinations of June, 1937. 


VI. Committee on Educational Freedom. — The Com- 
mittee on Educational Freedom, which was appointed by the 
Secondary Educaticn Board last spring, is continuing its activities 
and welcomes suggestions from any quarter. It is keeping in touch 
with organizations such as the Society for Freedom of Teaching in 
Massachusetts which properly seek the support of teachers in the 
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interests of the same cause. The following report is offered by 
the Committee at the present time: 


The Committee has established representatives in eleven 
different states of the Union to keep the Committee informed of 
any political activities, now or in the future, which may tend 
toward the restricting of academic freedom in those states. The 
latest reports from those representatives indicate that it may not 
be unreasonable to hope that the wave of political dictatorship in 
educational fields is receding in the country. 


In Massachusetts, where the Teachers’ Oath Bill was passed 
last year, the Committee is co-operating with the Massachusetts 
Society for Freedom in Teaching and other similar agencies, for 
the repeal of the legislation in 1936-37. The intensity of the cam- 
paign still being waged in Massachusetts against the bill has played 
a big part in preventing the passage of similar bills in neighboring 
states, and there are this fall encouraging signs that lead us to 
hope that the bill will be repealed in Massachusetts during the 
next session of the Legislature. 

— C. Tuurston Cuase, JR., 
Howarp T. Sir, 
Rocer C. Fenn, Chairman. 


Vil. Mathematics Conference. — The second Mathematics 
Conference, arranged by the Head Mistresses Association and the 
Secondary Education Board, was held at the Phillips Exeter 
Academy from September 6 to 11, 1936. 


The morning and evening sessions were devoted to lectures 
by the leaders: 


Professor Arnold Dresden, Swarthmore College. 


“The elements of Analysis in their bearing upon secondary school 
work.” 

1. Rationality and Closure. 

2. Limiting Processes. 


3. The Postulational Method. 


Professor Louis C. Karpinski, University of Michigan. 


“The historical development of our secondary mathematics with 
particular reference to problems of teaching.” 
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Professor J. R. Kline, University of Pennsylvania. 
“The Dedekind Cut Postulate: its application to irrational numbers 
and the existence of various limits.” 


“The Notion of Infinity: properties of and operation with infinite sets.” 


Professor Marguerite Lehr, Bryn Mawr College. 


“Euclidean and non-Euclidean geometries.” 


Professor Raleigh Schorling, University of Michigan. 


““Mathematics for the slow-learning pupil.” 


Text books, curriculum problems, and the new College Board 
requirements and examinations were discussed in afternoon sessions. 
The meetings were very informal and friendly, largely because the 
leaders were so generous in taking part in discussion and in holding 
many small extra conferences, and because Phillips Exeter Academy 
made us so warmly welcome. 


We voted to ask the Head Mistresses Association and the 
Secondary Education Board to sponsor another conference in 1938, 
and it was with great pleasure that we received an invitation from 
Mr. and Mrs. Boyden to hold the next meeting at Deerfield Acad- 
emy, Deerfield, Mass. 

— NatauiE M. LonGreLiow, Secretary, 
Committee on Arrangements, St. Agatha, New York City. 


REVIEWS 
NOTES AND COMMENTS 

Read the BuLttetin. The work of its reviewers deserves to 
be appreciated. After finishing the reading of the reviews which 
follow, | am impressed with the value of this digest of what is 
pertinent to our needs in the magazines devoted to education. We 
are busy people; so are these men and women who sift educational 
literature for us. Eighteen issues of ScHooL AND Society com- 
pressed for us into a few stimulating pages; intelligent judgment 
selecting what is most useful for us in THE ScHoot Review, Pro- 
GRESSIVE EpucaTiIon, THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL JOURNAL, and the 
publications devoted to special fields. Hats off to these busy people 
who save time for us! 





And yet just before election even these people of judgment 
need watching! In our capacity as teachers, however, we should 
be interested in the replies of five candidates to three questions 
with respect to the program of public education in the next four 
years. The questions were telegraphed to the respective candidates 
from a mass meeting of teachers held in New York last August, 
and the replies of the candidates are printed on pages 8-9 of THE 
SociaL Frontier for October. To reveal them would be election- 
eering! 





We announce with sincere regret that two reviewers have had 
to resign from this work because of the press of other duties: Miss 
Frances Browne, of Milton Academy, whose discriminating notes 
have been of such value to elementary school teachers, and Mr. 
Frederick J. DeVeau, of Groton, who last year contributed sprightly 
notes on the classics. 

Miss Helen Earle, of the MacDuffie Country Day School, has 
taken over THE ELEMENTARY ScHOOL JOURNAL, and her contribu- 
tion to this issue is of peculiar interest; and Mr. John F. Gummere, 
of the William Penn Charter School, a distinguished teacher of 
Latin known throughout the east, is pinch hitting for Mr. DeVeau. 

The attention of all teachers interested in making good exam- 
inations is called to the publication of a book just published, and 
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prepared under the auspices of the American Council of Education. 
This is The Construction and Use of Achievement Examinations, 
Houghton Mifflin. 

The present critical position of public education in the United 
States calls the attention of all teachers to national needs and 
national policies for the next four years. Doctor Kilpatrick’s 
Statement of the Principles underlying a four-year education pro- 
gram, and Dr. Harold Rugg’s /mmediate Proposals are timely and 
revealing. Both appear in THe SocraL Frontier for October. 

I want to recommend to all teachers interested in moral, ethi- 
cal, and religious growth of the youth the great work of Henri 
Bergson, published in 1935 and entitled The Two Sources of Morality 
and Religion. 

— Joun A. Lester. 


THE SCHOOL REVIEW 
September, 1936 


Look at the Students Themselves 

In the thick of homilies about education as social reform, edu- 
cation as integration, education as an economic factor, education 
as boondoggling — in fact, education as anything you please — 
the object of all the pother is sometimes neglected. It is the more 
interesting when an objective investigation of the interests and 
needs of the young people themselves — the students — is made. 
Percival M. Symonds reports such an investigation in Life Problems 
and Interests of Adolescents, made with students of Tulsa, Okla- 
homa, and of New York City junior and senior high schools. He 
finds that things most important to students are money, health, 
and personal attractiveness; things of greatest interest to them (as 
distinguished from importance) are recreation, health, and per- 
sonal attractiveness. Students consider least important sex ad- 
justments, daily schedule, and civic interests, attitudes, and re- 
sponsibilities (evidently they are not yet ready for the new social 
order) — and these things are also of least interest to them. With 
certain reservations, such as might be indicated by juvenile secre- 
tiveness as to the importance of sex, these interests are fairly near 
what a practical teacher might expect and a long way from what 
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some theorists may declaim. Another analogous investigation is 
described by Rupert C. Koeninger in The Altitude Consistency of 
High-School Seniors. In reply to questions on issues of political, 
economic, or social importance, 75°% of the pupils indicated no 
consistent opinion; not a pupil indicated a consistently reactionary 
attitude; in 15% of the cases the consistent attitude was conserva- 
tive; 9% chose a majority of liberal statements; and 1% of the 
pupils were consistently radical. We do not for a moment believe 
that this torpor is desirable, but certainly any philosopher who 
wishes to have real influence in moulding American adolescents 
should make heavy allowance for it. 

Another definite and practical article from a somewhat dif- 
ferent slant is Specific Suggestions for Teaching Dull- Normal Pupils, 
by Francis D. Curtis. Its hints are non-statistical, written in words 
that a normal person can understand readily, and useful — perhaps 
even in the selective independent-school field. 

An antithesis to the three articles just mentioned — amusing 
or inspiring, depending on one’s prejudices —is The Need of the 
Newer Subjects, by Homer J. Smith. Featured as a leading article, 
it struck this reviewer as unspecific, jejune, and rather a give-away 
upon the “newer subject” training which it celebrates. Its closing 
sentence runs: “Education for everybody — and the newer the 
subjects, the better!”’ 


Brief Mention 

Some of the plans of the Co-operative Study of Secondary 
School Standards are included in this issue. Literature may be 
obtained from the office of the Study at 744 Jackson Place, North- 
west, Washington, D. C. 

Selected References are on Guidance and are prepared by 
Percival W. Hutson of the University of Pittsburgh. 

The High School at Moline, Ill., made 16-mm. pictures of 
school activities and assembled them into a film to show parents. 
This is an idea which might prove fruitful to almost any type of 
school. 


October, 1936 
Schools for Students or Students for Schools? 


An example of the popular game of using facts to fit one’s 
theories is given by Selecting and Organizing the Content of an 
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Integrated Curriculum, by Oliver R. Floyd. Here are the first two 
“principles governing the selection and organization of content:” 
1. “The general objective of the curriculum is the interpretation 
of social institutions to the pupil. 2. ““The basis of the curriculum 
is found in social principles and social institutions.”” The sixth 
principle is: “Specific items of subject matter should be judged on 
the contribution which each may make in building an understand- 
ing of the social institution.” For example, ““The contribution of 
English may be indicated by such topics as the use of the telephone, 
the writing of telegrams, the study of the meaning and the spelling 
of the vocabulary of the unit. In addition, in the field of literature 
the English department may bring to the children stories and 
poems which make graphic and vivid the accomplishments of man 
in his attempts ever to improve his means of communication.” 
No doubt the Odyssey might be sneaked in to show the uses of 
wooden ships, The Rubaiyalt of Omar Khayyam cited as a fore- 
runner of the magic-lantern projector or of skywriting, the “Ode 
to a Nightingale” be dissected as a forerunner of the use of the 
phonograph in recording bird-songs. 

A scheme which suits the school to the students rather than 
wrenching the students to fit the school is briefly and effectively 
described by E. C. Cline of the Oliver P. Morton Senior High School 
of Richmond, Ind, in Selectivity and Standards in American Secondary 
Education. The pupils and the classes in this high school are 
divided into the arbitrary-standard and the effort-standard group. 
The pian combines the setting up and maintenance of standards 
for those who need them for their prospective trades, professions, 
or educational advances with the personal, social, avocational, and 
civic areas in which it is not necessary to reach definite goals of 
attainment. The gocd sense of this division as compared to that 
of the prearranged “‘social-centered’”’ system is emphasized by the 
lethargy of pupils towards social-civic questions described in the 
September Scuoor Review. 

A sort of coda to the foregoing articles is the school system 
described in The Norwegian System of Public Secondary Education, 
by Palmer O. Johnson. Particularly interesting is the religious 
and moral emphasis in Norwegian education — an emphasis con- 
spicuously absent in most discussions of “‘social-centered curricula” 
in America. The law governing the secondary school system in 
Norway was recommended by a majority report of the Church and 
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School committee. The purpose of the public schools is “to co- 
operate in the Christian and moral upbringing of the students and 
to develop capable citizens, both intellectually and physically.” 
In the gymnas instruction is given in religion, which is listed first 
among other subjects. It would be interesting to find out whether 
there is any connection between this religious emphasis and the 
current economic successes of Scandinavian countries. Another 
point of interest is the composition of state school boards, which 
consist of: 1. The school rekfor. 2. A member appointed by the 
Ministry of Education. 3. Five members elected by the town 
council. 4. A member elected by and from the school staff. The 
combination of persons who know something about education with 
those who are familiar with or perhaps control local conditions 
furnishes an interesting contrast to school boards and trustees in 
the United States, too often elected because of wealth or political 
influence and innocent of the first principles of Education. Even 
so short a glance at Norwegian education makes one wonder 
whether “building a curriculum on the interpretation of social 
institutions” rather than upon a foundation of individual probity 
and character may not be like constructing the Empire State 
Building, from magnificent plans. out of bricks made of straw and 
water. 
Brief Mention 

In the High School at Saginaw, Mich., was made a motion 
picture of school activities which not only ran for an hour and 
forty-five minutes but carried a running description of what was 
happening in the pictures. Its title (for the benefit of the adult 
public) was “What You Missed.” 

The Selected Keferences this month are compiled on the 
Organization of Secondary Education by Grayson N. Kefauver 
and Gordon N. Mackenzie, Stanford University. 


New Books 
Education on the Air and Radio and Education, 1935. Pro- 
ceedings of the Sixth Annual Institute for Education by Radio 
Combined with the Fifth Annual Assembly of the National Advi- 
sory Council on Radio in Education. Edited by Levering Tyson 
and Josephine MacLatchy. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1935. P.x plus 316. $3.00. 


‘‘Anyone interested in specific developing techniques of instruction for 
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the elementary school, the secondary school, or the more vague field of 

adult education should find it decidedly worth while to read the 

papers which appear in the proceedings.” 

Following Printed Trails: Things to Learn about Reading, by 
Carol Hovious. Pp. x plus 372; Comprehension Tests for ‘*Follow- 
ing Printed Trails” and Key to Tests, pp. 26. Boston: D. C. Heath 
& Co., 1936. $1.32. 

An excellent and useful book, worth owning whether or not it is used 

as a class text. Teachers of English at almost any level should find 

it stimulating. 

— Harrison L. REINKE. 


PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION 
October, 1936 


What would you do with a collection of one thousand photo- 
graphs and color prints and a hundred art books if you had them 
in a school library? This isn’t one of those “posers” such as, ““What 
would you do if you had a million dollars?” It is a very pertinent 
question because within the past few years a large number of 
schools and colleges have had such collections presented to them 
through the generosity of the Carnegie Corporation of New York. 
On the Use of An Art Set is the answer to our question by Roberta 
M. Fansler, Instructor in the Department of Education at the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art. Whoever is responsible for this 
“collection” in each of those fortunate schools not only should 
read this article but should be required to read it. Mrs. Fansler is 
chock full of ideas, and she doesn’t deal in generalities. She knows 
how to put ideas in concrete usable form. Behind all her ideas 
there lies a fundamental general principle. These sets, to be of 
greatest educational value, must be “used hard and without 
ceremony.” She does not believe in treating the material with any 
particular reverence. How many schools are really doing very 
much about their collections other than advertising them, in their 
catalogs? 

I think I’ve heard most of the bad jokes designed to deprecate 
the activities of the WPA. It is a pleasant relief (no pun intended) 
to read about WPA Project No. 1719, known as “Objective Teach- 
ing Materials and Techniques.” The project has for its purpose 
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the production of visual materials for use in New York City schools, 
materials planned by the city’s most skillful teachers. Neither 
teachers nor pupils have the time, and sometimes they lack the 
ability, to construct the visual materials that are highly desirable 
in modern methods of education. Too often the question of ex- 
pense prevents the acquisition of commercially-made products. 
Every conceivable variety of instructional material has been pro- 
duced by these WPA workers, but Mr. Herbert Walsh’s article 
Working Models: A Federal Project deals only with the phases of 
the project indicated by the title. His description of the work con- 
vinces us that the children and teachers of New York City schools 
are fortunate. Do I hear a cry about “government interference 
with private business?” 

In Seeing It Through With Visual Education, H. Gordon Hull- 
fish gives us a slightly different slant on visual education. ‘The 
educator, no less than other creatures of habit, is readily gullible; 
and if our habits are but grooved more deeply by visual activities, 
there is no significant future for visual education — or, indeed 
for education itself.” [I suppose it is easy for us to fall into the 
habit of believing that all visual education is good, when most 
certainly a lot of it can be a force for educational evil. But prob- 
ably the greatest fault does not lie in the visual malerials. The 
trouble is in the seeing. We need to learn fo see. Visual material 
is lying all about us all the time, waiting to be used. We are always 
looking al things but we seldom see them. Such appears to be the 
tenor of Mr. Hullfish’s overly long article. There are three or 
four ideas of real significance in the article but they are too often 
obscured by misty clouds of educational vernacular. There ought 
to be a rule that all writers of articles on modern education be 
required to read Lincoln's Gettysburg Address once a month. 
That speech didn’t suffer because of its brevity and simplicity. 

The Park School Drama Club Presents — by Sarah Putnam and 
Harrison Tompkin is about the production and use in the school 
of amateur home-made movies. (I seem to be on the war-path 
against articles that are too long but this one fills nine feet of 
galley proof. I wish it could be run off on a movie projector.) I 
am impressed with the possibilities of the home-made moving pic- 
tures in enriching the curriculum. There are many problems that 
have to be solved and the authors point out the problems and 
show us how they were overcome at the Park School (Baltimore). 
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A complete account of the student production of “Silas Marner” 
is presented. 

Charles A. Gramet argues in The Non-Commercial Teaching 
Film that sixteen millimeter equipment is a profitable educational 
investment for a school. (There are photographs of film strips 
made by the author). He advises us to study the techniques used 
in theatrical movies in order to obtain best results. 

— Rosert N. HILkert. 


SCHOOL AND SOCIETY 
May 23 — September 19 
Highest Spots 
In order to keep this review within anything like reasonable 
limits, it will be necessary to touch, very briefly, on only the high- 
est spots in the issues of ScHooL AND Society which have appeared 
since the last BULLETIN was printed. Some eighteen issues con- 
front the reviewer and dare him to make, and cling to, a definition 
of just what constitutes a “highest spot.” 


The Role of Educational Institutions 


Naturally enough, a good deal of space has been devoted to 
both general and specific aspects of this topic. There is the paper 
of the same name by Dr. Harry Woodburn Chase, of N. Y. U. 
(June 13); the one by Dean Eisenhart, of Princeton, entitled The 
College’s Part in the Guidance of Youth (May 23); Bargain Bacca- 
laureates, by J. V. Breitweiser, of the University of North Dakota 
(June 20): and This Era of Uncertainty in Education, by Professor 
Charles H. Judd of the University of Chicago (September 19). 


Doctor Chase, after reminding us that democracy is properly 
operative only in really intelligent groups, points out that the 
educator’s job is to train people to substitute thinking for emo- 
tionalism. That education can be a great force in the molding of 
public opinion is evidenced by European dictators’ strict super- 
vision of schools; that we in America are not over-educated is 
evidenced by the various crack-brained economic schemes which 
great numbers of our people take seriously. Since we cannot 
create intelligent public opinion by making laws, we must bring it 
into being through education. Doctor Chase makes four suggestions 
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in this connection: (1) Keep away from over-vocationalizing, 
especially at the lower levels of education, (2) Avoid confusion 
about the purposes of the last two years of high school and the 
first two of college; use them to give bases of judgment about and 
intelligent attitudes toward the major problems of life, (3) Support 
the increase of all forms of adult education, and (4) Be sure that 
our educators and educated are free to seek the truth — that they 
do not, above all, confuse propaganda with education. 


Dean Eisenhart attacks the importance which has been and is 
being given to the possession of a degree and maintains that a good 
deal of the difficulty is traceable to the way in which curricula 
have been formed and in which the subjects in those curricula have 
been taught. The result has been to deaden initiative and inde- 
pendent thought on the part of the student; consequently, academic 
activities have been relegated to second place in many students’ 
minds. ‘“‘The role of the educational institution” in this connec- 
tion is to develop the student's initiative and to make him feel 
that college is but a rung in the ladder of his education —- decidedly 
not the top rung. Secondary schools can help the colleges toward 
this desirable end by guidance in methods of study, by trying to 
develop in the student a wish to learn for himself, not to be a 
mere recipient of information from a teacher. 


Mr. Breitweiser echoes the attack on ‘“‘the degree for the 
degree’s sake” and objects to the absurdly low basis on which some 
liberal-arts colleges are in the habit of awarding degress. He like- 
wise suggests the forming of more desirable objectives in curricu- 
lum making, saying that the most important of those objectives 
should be the conservation and development of those abilities in 
students which make them most useful to society. That service to 
society is an important end in education cannot be doubted; it is 
necessary, however, to see that the term is not narrowly defined 
as it now is in Germany, for example — that abstract research 
may be of even greater service in the end than the more obvious, 
practical services which may be rendered. 

The mention of education in Germany reminds me that the 
editorials from the London Times and the Baltimore Sun which 
appear in the July 11th issue under the title, The New Heidelberg, 
will repay reading. 


Professor Judd emphasizes the fact that since 1929 many 
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views on education, previously not open to question, have been 
subjected to a rude shaking up. Among these ideas is the one that 
the opportunity for higher education should be open to all. Un- 
warrantable expense, deterioration of standards of educational 
institutions, and social maladjustment on the part of the student 
are said to be the results of so widespread an opening. Methods 
of teaching previously considered sound are likewise under fire. 
Professor Judd concludes, as does Dean Eisenhart, that the de- 
velopment of curricula and of teaching which encourages initiative 
in the student will in large measure provide the answer to the 
doubters. Surely it is unreasonable to do away with equality of 
opportunity; the fault lies with those who make the opportunity 
too easy to grasp and thus destroy the student's sense of values. 


Politics and Education 

The late President Coolidge is said to have summed up a 
minister's sermon on “Sin” with the remark, ““He was against it.” 
Much the same summary may be made about any educator’s 
paper on teachers’ oaths, or on any sort of governmental inter- 
ference with education. Nor is it surprising to find these views 
echoed by a candidate for the presidency. Governor Landon’s 
address on education, quoted in the issue of August 29th, uses 
the attitude of Kansas toward education as a basis, attacks the 
idea of governmental meddling, and advocates freedom of educa- 
tional opportunity and freedom of inquiry for the pursuit of en- 
lightenment. Mr. Landon’s ideas are the reverse of startling — 
there is no particularly good reason why they should not be. 


Concerning Standardized Tests 

Everett B. Sackett of Columbia University in The Tale of a 
Tesler (May 30), finds standardized tests of benefit if intelligently 
used. He deprecates the use of them to determine the efficiency 
of faculty members, particularly when no other criteria save test 
results are used. He likewise condemns extensive preparation for 
them on the part of teachers. It seems to me that, while he covers 
thoroughly enough what should not be done with standardized 
tests, Mr. Sackett spends too little time on the positive side: he 
fails to tell us to precisely what uses he thinks they should be put. 


M. E. Gladfelter, in The Value of the Co-operative English Test 
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in Prediction for Success in College presents the results of experi- 
ments with that test on Temple University sub-freshmen. He 
finds that the test is as valuable as a prediction of success as the 
candidate’s high school record or as the American Council apti- 
tude test. The section on usage in the English test proved as 
valuable as the test as a whole. The test seemed to have equal 
value in predicting success in the freshman composition course and 
in predicting general academic success during the freshman year. 
The results of the study are interesting, but scarcely conclusive, 
since the experiment was conducted with only one group, 120 in 
number. 


In Standardized Tests for Chemistry Teaching, by J. N. Swan, 
of the University of Mississippi (August 29), we have the views of 
one who opposes standardized testing. It is, of course, healthy for 
any idea which has been generally accepted to be subjected to 
criticism. Mr. Swan’s allegorical treatment of teaching and test- 
ing in chemistry has the additional value of being genuinely inter- 
esting to read. Standardization, according to Mr. Swan, cramps 
the individuality of the gifted teacher and enables a lazy or stupid 
teacher to get nearly as good results as a good one. It has the 
further effect of putting students, as well as teachers, into an 
academic strait-jacket. 

There are, of course, answers to Mr. Swan’s contentions, the 
most obvious one, perhaps, being that as long as education is to 
be conducted in groups, some sort of agreement as to what to 
teach is desirable. There is not space here, however, nor is this 
reviewer enough of an expert in these matters to attempt a detailed 
reply. 


The Educational Review 

Doctor McAndrew’s Comments on Things Educational, as usual, 
form one of the most readable sections of the magazine. His crisp 
reviewing makes it well-nigh impossible to choose which of his 
recommendations to pass on; they all sound as if they could not 
reasonably be left out. It being necessary to do some selecting, 
however, here is a partial list: 

The Devil Theory of War, by Charles A. Beard. Vanguard 
Press, New York. 124 pp. $1.50. 


Essential for teachers of social studies. 
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Public Intelligence, by Seba Eldridge. University of Kansas 
Press, Lawrence, Kansas. 101 pp. $1.00. 

A significant revelation of the low competency of voters and the small 

percentage of competent citizens. 

A Modern Reader, selections by Walter Lippmann and Allan 
Nevins. D.C. Heath and Company, Boston. 705 pp. $2.00. 

A selection of essays by authors from Aristotle to the moderns, deal- 

ing with urgent problems of the present day. 

The Histcry of Our Country, by David Saville Muzzey. Ginn 
and Company, New York. 875 pp. $2.12. 

A brilliant, clear, impartial presentation. 

Hearst, Lord of San Simeon, by Oliver Carlson and Ernest 
Sutherland Bates. The Viking Press, New York. 322 pp. $3.00. 

No schoolmaster should fail to read it. 

Roger B. Taney, by Carl Brent Swisher. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York. 608 pp. $5.00. 

Calm, circumstantial, and intensely interesting. 

Social Psychology, by Ellis Freeman. Henry Holt and Com- 
pany, New York. 491 pp. $2.50. 

A calm, well-documented, unfrightened study of the bunk of educa- 

tional doctrines. 

How Smart Are You? by F. E. Menaker. Leisure League of 
America, New York. 62 pp. 25 cents. 

Eighty-eight problems designed to sharpen your perceptions and 

develop your seven senses. 

Practical Mathematics, by N. J. Lennes. The Macmillan 
Company, New York. 400 pp. $1.20. 

The sole criterion in the selection of material has been whether or not 

a topic will function directly in the less specialized issues of life. 

Something About Words, by Ernest Weekly. E. P. Dutton and 
Company, New York. 233 pp. $1.75. 

A fascinating study of the origin and influence of words. 

Phrase Origins, by Alfred H. Holt. Thomas Y. Crowell and 
Company, New York. 328 pp. $2.00. 

A selection of curious phrases or words and conjectures as to how they 

happen to mean what they do. 

America Through the Short Story, by N. Bryllion Fagin. 
Little, Brown & Company, New York. 508 pp. $1.75. 

A history of American literature by specimens. 


— H. K. Wricurt. 
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THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL JOURNAL 
September, 1936 
Administrative Responsibilities for Progress in Elementary Education. 


Henry J. Otto of the W. K. Kellogg Foundation, Battle Creek, 
Mich., challenges all individuals concerned with administration in 
schools to assume the responsibilities for progress in elementary 
education if the lag between theory and practice is to be eliminated. 
He cites certain phases of the newer development in elementary 
education which cannot be carried out in the classroom unless 
certain changes are first effected in the organization and adminis- 
tration of the school. 


One of these phases is the concept that the social studies 
should constitute the intellectual core of the elementary school 
curriculum. Then history, geography, civics or citizenship would 
have to be abandoned as compartmentalized subjects, and courses 
in art, music, penmanship and arithmetic would have to be re- 
organized on a psychological basis. 


Another concept of the curriculum is that education in the 
classroom should proceed in terms of projects which grow out of 
interests and needs of children, and give children opportunities for 
many and varied experiences involving wide reading, excursions, 
dramatization and construction work that make their learnings 
meaningful and permanent. If this current concept is to function, 
teachers must be relieved of the responsibility for covering specified 
requirements in courses of study or in textbooks. 


The problem of adapting instruction to individual differences 
requires a recognition on the part of the administration and the 
public that uniform achievement cannot be expected from all 
pupils. The administration can provide diagnostic tests and 
remedial materials to aid teachers in their efforts to help individual 
children and can prevent the enlarging of classes which makes it 
increasingly difficult for teachers to reach individual children. 


Only the administration can modify time schedules, instruc- 
tional programs, the system of non-promotion in the elementary 
school, and other practices which are felt to be contrary to the 
psychology of learning. 


“Without administrative leadership at those crucial points at 
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which organization and administration intimately contact instruc- 
tional procedure, there can be but little progress in elementary 
education.” 


Australian Tests and American Pupils 


An experiment in comparative testing begun in 1933 through 
the co-operation of a group of American, Australian and New 
Zealand teachers shows certain interesting tendencies. 


Achievement tests in reading and arithmetic, constructed and 
standardized under the direction of the Australian Council for 
Educational Research, were given to about 800 pupils in Grades 
IV to VIII in public schools in Tracy, California, and Longview, 
Washington. 

Many considerations other than the small number of tests 
given in this country affect the results of these tests. Australian 
schools are in session from 225 to 240 days a year, whereas Ameri- 
can schools are in session on an average of 180 days or less. Courses 
of study in Australian states stress the study of arithmetic and show 
no tendency to simplify elementary mathematics nor to eliminate 
that which has no functional value as do American courses of study. 
Reading is taught intensively in Australia, being confined to a 
few prescribed books, in contrast to the wide range of supplemen- 
tary reading provided by American schools. 


Tables giving comparative scores in arithmetic show that in 
Grades IV and V the American total scores equal those of several 
Australian states and exceed those of the two most populous 
states, New South Wales and Victoria. In Grades VI, VII, and 
VIII, Australian medians exceed American. 


In reading, the median total scores for Grades IV, V, and VI 
in American schools are equal to or above Australian medians, but 
the Australian medians are higher in Grades VII and VIII. 


The same tendency is noted in this study as has been shown 
in previous studies; namely, that in Grades IV, V, and VI where 
practically all children in each country are in school, levels of 
achievement are approximately equal. In Grades VII and VIII, 
however, where the selectivity of the Australian and New Zealand 
examinations begins to have effect, American scores fall below the 
Australian scores. 
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Reducing First Grade Failures 
The reduction of failures in first grade is coincident with a 
more scientific determination of each child’s readiness to read,”’ 


says James R. Hobson of the School Department of Brookline, 
Mass. 


oer 


The factors contributing toward readiness to read he considers 
are mental age, experiential background, physical and sensory 
development, particularly visual, auditory and articulatory de- 
velopment, ability in oral expression, social adjustment and even 
home environment. Various group and individual tests for meas- 
uring reading ability are described and evaluated. 


In a program to still further reduce failures in first grade, Mr. 
Hobson urges (1) standards of admission to first grade that will 
require a mental age of at least six years, (2) a program of kinder- 
garten activity and training which will give experiential back- 
ground, sensory training, speech development and vocabulary 
necessary to success in reading, (3) the giving of a group test near 
the end of the kindergarten year to measure the reading readiness 
of all children, to be followed by individual tests for those who do 
not seem to be ready, (4) the continuation of the pre-primer period 
at the beginning of Grade | for those who need it, (5) the training 
of all primary teachers in specific techniques for discovering and 
remedying individual difficulties in reading, (6) the modification 
of the requirements for the few who are not ready to read so that 
they will not experience hopeless failure even though repetition of 
the grade may be necessary. 


Grade Placement of Arithmetic Content 


An interesting report is made by Julia Whetherington of an 
analysis of the content of arithmetic in ten courses of study that 
was made by a committee who were revising the course of study 
in arithmetic in the schools of Anne Arundel County, Annapolis, 
Md. Nine of these courses of study were judged to be outstanding 
by valuators in the Curriculum Laboratory of Teachers’ College, 
Columbia University, and the tenth was the tentative course of 
study of Anne Arundel County. 


In Grade V the following items occur with greatest frequency 
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(9 or 10 times) (a) addition, subtraction, multiplication and divi- 
sion of integers; (b) reading and writing numbers; (c) United States 
money and addition, subtraction, multiplication and division of 
fractions, area of a square, linear measure and weight. 

In Grade VI the following items occur with greatest frequency ; 
addition, subtraction, multiplication of integers; division of frac- 
tions, reading and writing decimals; addition, subtraction, multi- 
plication and division of decimals; United States money; dry, 
liquid, and linear measure; regular surface areas; graphs; three types 
of percentage, profit and loss, discount, bills and checks. 


In Grade VII the following items occur with greatest frequency ; 
(eight times) three types of percentage, banking notes, bills and 
checks. 

The findings are significant in several respects and seem to 
indicate that there is a tendency in current practice to reduce in 
difficulty the content material contained in arithmetic for Grades 
\, VI, and VII, by elimination and replacement of topics. 


Textbooks for Slow Readers 


L. J. Hauser, superintendent of schools in Riverside, IIL, 
states that there is an urgent need for publication of books in the 
content subjects better adapted to the reading abilities of children. 
“Three books,” he says, “should be available at each grade level; 
one for capable readers, another for the average readers, and still 
another for the slow readers. Until such books are available, the 
work in the content subjects as well as that in the field of reading 
will be seriously handicapped.” 

Children studying sixth grade geography with fourth grade 
reading ability cannot do independent work and are likely to dis- 
like the subject, and ultimately to fail, not because the content is 
too difficult for them to comprehend but because they are unable 
to read the material with understanding. 

\s an important part of the teaching of reading must be done 
in the content subject classes, the present textbooks in these sub- 
jects make effective teaching almost impossible in the case of the 
slow reader. 

— HELEN Ear.e. 
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COMMENTS ON CURRENT LITERATURE IN THE 
SUBJECT FIELDS 
1. The Classics 

There have been three recent changes in the management and 
editorship of important classical publications. Professor L. Arnold 
Post, of Haverford College, has already entered upon his arduous 
duties as Secretary-Treasurer of the American Philological Associa- 
tion and Editor-in-chief of its publications. Volume 66 of Transactions 
and Proceedings has already appeared under his skillful direction. 

Miss Frances E. Sabin, for so many years identified with the 
Service Bureau for Classical Teachers, has retired. Latin Notes 
will be continued under the name of THe CiassicaL OuTLOOK and 
will be edited by Professor Lillian B. Lawler, of Hunter College. 
Miss Lawler brings to this work not only a wide personal experi- 
ence in the field of classics, but also a thorough understanding of 
the work which the publication has so well performed under Miss 
Sabin’s direction. Miss Dorothy P. Latta, former student of Miss 
Sabin, and prominent in the work of the American Classical League, 
succeeds as Director of the Service Bureau. Miss Latta has had 
fifteen years’ teaching experience, is a former student at the Ameri- 
can Academy in Rome, and will ably continue the manifold services 
which the Bureau renders to teachers. 


The death, on September seventeenth last, of Professor Charles 
Knapp, followed a period of ill health which forced him to retire 
from active participation in the affairs of the Classical Association 
of the Atlantic States as Secretary-Treasurer and Editor-in-chief 
of the CrassicaL WEEKLY. Doctor Knapp devoted thirty years 
of untiring effort to the Association. He put the CLassicaL WEEKLY 
on a high plane of scholarship. His successor as Editor-in-chief is 
Professor Casper J. Kraemer, Jr., of New York University. Under 
Doctor Kraemer’s vigorous management, the Weekly will present 
several new features. A complete bibliography of all publications 
in the classical field will be published. It will be similar to the 
classified bibliographies which appear each Sunday in the New 
York Times and the New York Herald-Tribune. Reviews will be 
confined to reference books and other important publications aside 
from text-books. A digest of important articles in other periodi- 
cals will appear from time to time. A column of notes and per- 
sonalia will give news of recent appointments and other important 
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events. The Editor will welcome such items from classical teachers. 
He will also welcome requests for sample copies. Subscriptions 
($2.00 per annum) should be sent to the Secretary-Treasurer, J. F. 
Gummere, William Penn Charter School, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Miss Sabin has recently published a pamphlet entitled Classi- 
cal Allusions in the New York Times. By the use of two-color 
printing, the frequent occurrence and importance of such allusions 
in a large metropolitan daily is well illustrated. The pamphlett 
which costs one dollar, may be bought from the Service Bureau. 

Frank Gardner Moore’s The Roman's World, recently pub- 
lished by the Columbia University Press, takes its place alongside 
the books of the late Grant Showerman as one more scholarly, yet 
popular source of information about the life and times of ancient 
Rome. Particularly valuable are the many new pictures of Rome 
itself. Any view of Rome which is more than two years old is 
likely to be out of date, the more so if it shows the heart of the 
city, for work on the Via dell’ Impero and the excavations of the 
Forum of Julius Caesar were hardly finished by 1934. Conse- 
quently, these recent photographs afford an opportunity to study 
the actual present-day appearance of the region of the Piazza 
Venezia, the fora, and so forth. In connection with this, I am led 
to wonder again how long it will be before the publishers of Ancient 
History texts change their views of the Coliseum. A great many 
such texts provide their students with a vague line-drawing of the 
Coliseum as it looked seventy or eighty years ago. It would do 
no harm to show the modern boulevard (Via Trionfale) which 
now leads from the Coliseum toward the site of the Circus Maximus. 
The end papers of The Roman’s World show part of an imagina- 
tive bird's-eye view of Rome in 1593. (Rev. V.Y. Times 8/2/°36.) 

The June issue of THe Ciassicat JouRNAL contains a most 
interesting article by Lillian B. Lawler A Classicist in Far Cathay. 
The Journat, in this issue, has followed the lead of other publica- 
tions by printing a complete membership list, and list of subscribers. 

The fifteenth annual meeting of the Ohio Classical Conference 
will be held this year in Cincinnati, on October 29-31. This con- 
ference is probably the finest classical meeting of its kind. Cer- 
tainly it is unsurpassed in energy and activity. Its officers and 
council have even managed to establish a modest endowment fund. 

— JoHn FLAGG GUMMERE. 
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2. Natural Science 

The average science teacher has neither the time nor the 
inclination to delve into the more technical scientific journals. 
We don’t like to admit it, but it is true. The Screntiric MONTHLY 
is the kind of journal that really satisfies us. It is not too tech- 
nical and it is not too “popular.” It is an excellent subject-matter 
periodical. 

In the August issue of this magazine there appears an article 
entitled, The So-Called Scientific Method and Its Role as a Process 
in Democracy. Those of us who teach science are continually try- 
ing to spread the gospel of the “scientific method,” often with 
discouraging results. One reason is that the meaning of the term 
is so illusive. We ought to read more about it. This article by 
Dr. Edgar J. Witzemann should be on the “‘must” list for science 
teachers. Is the scientific method a safe and powerful process in 
democracy? The author evaluates both the pessimistic and the 
optimistic arguments. 


Every school-boy learns about Galileo. On the principle that 
the teacher should know more than the pupil Professor Lane 
Cooper's article called Galileo and Scientific History will provide 
some excellent illumination. It is in the August issue. 

Biology teachers are ever on the look out (we hope) for ma- 
terial, understandable to pupils, on ecology. Such material is not 
always readily found. One of the very best articles | have found 
in some years appears in the September issue of the same periodi- 
eal. Dr. Walter P. Taylor, Senior Biologist of the United States 
Biological Survey, writes on Some Effects of Animals on Plants. 
There is in this article a wealth of information and ideas that can 
be used to enrich the work in school biology. Incidentally, while 
on the subject of “‘geo-bio-ecology,”’ teachers ought not to overlook 
Stuart Chase’s Rich Land, Poor Land, probably one of the most 
important books of the year. 

All science teachers are familiar with the problem of the over- 
lapping of high school and college science courses. It is one of the 
perennial problems of science education. Two men from Stanford 
University presented A Plan lo Eliminate the Overlapping in High 
School and College Science Courses before the 1935 meeting of the 
American Chemical Society. The paper is reprinted in the Septem- 
ber issue of the JournNAL oF CHEMICAL Epucation. The authors 
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deplore the waste involved and start with the thesis that the over- 
lapping results from the attempt to achieve two different objectives 
by the same means. The plan proposed is based upon elementary 
and advanced courses, not very different from the “‘levels” recog- 
nized in the report of the College Board’s Commission on Science. 

I suppose that most science teachers know the little weekly 
called Tue Scrence LEAFLET (published Easton, Pa.). It is one 
of the best little journals for the enrichment of science courses that 
is printed. There are sections devoted to each of the major divi- 
sions of science and the material is of the up-to-date variety not 
found in textbooks. 

Teachers who are responsible for Scien e Clubs will find this 
leaflet extremely helpful. For those who wish to get a Science 
Club started, the September 24th issue will provide valuable 
“pointers.” 

A new book that should be in the library of the biology teacher 
is Charles B. Davenport’s How We Came by Our Bodies (Holt). 
It will fill in that gap in the embryology section. 

— Rosert N. Hiker. 


3. History 

The JourNnAL oF Mopern History, which is published in co- 
operation with the Modern European History Section of the Amer- 
ican Historical Association, issues quarterly from the University 
Press, of the University of Chicago ($1.25 for single copies, $4.00 
yearly). While its appeal is much greater for the college and 
university teachers than for their secondary school brothers, these 
latter will find some parts of this publication of considerable value. 
Usually the main articles are pieces more notable for their research 
value than general interest. For example, in the September, 1936, 
issue, the first article is entitled The European Hard-Paste Porce- 
lain Manufacture of the Eighleenth Century, by Irma Hoyt Reed; 
the second, The Protestant Revival and the Catholic Question in 
England, 1778-1829, by J. H. Hexter. The third article is of more 
general interest, although most of it is in German. But aided by 
an English preface and some translations in footnotes, the lay 
reader learns in German Documents Relating to the “Lusitania,” by 
Thomas A. Bailey, that this tragic event was the result of chance 
and stupid British seamanship rather than definite German design 
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upon that particular ship. The final article is bibliographical, 
Napoleon III and the Second Empire, by Robert Schnerb, in which 
the literature on this subject is reviewed and evaluated. 

The secondary school teacher will find that the chief value of 
this journal for him lies in the book reviews, which occupy approxi- 
mately half of the volume. Seventeen titles are reviewed at length 
in one section, while in another, entitled Bibliography, are listed 
over four hundred and fifty titles, arranged by countries, some 
with a brief note and twenty reviewed in considerable detail. The 
first book under review was Carlton J. H. Hayes’ A Political and 
Cultural History of Modern Europe, Vol 11 (Macmillan). The re- 
view was, on the whole, very favorable, and coincided with the 
belief of the present writer that Mr. Hayes is fascinating reading. 
The advanced or honor-grade Senior in secondary schools should 
be able to read this volume with pleasure and profit. 


— J. Evan Pui irs. 


4. Art 
On Guard 


Each year I return to our school with a desire to give our 
boys and girls a newer and fresher outlook in the field of art guid- 
ance. This year — not unlike ones in the past, but with a different 
slant — continues with a stronger search for something new to be 
said and to be done. It is this constant search — which is never 
fully realized — that makes being and working with young people 
so tremendously and vitally interesting. 


During my work and vacation of the past summer, a number 
of experiences led me all the more directly to the building of a 
keener and a more vivid appreciation of a young person’s attitudes 
towards art while he is still in the secondary school. 

While visiting the Twentieth Anniversary Exhibition of The 
Great Lakes Exposition at the Cleveland Museum of Art, the 
attendance of so many very young children as well as older ones 
gave me a real honest-to-goodness thrill. Children were there 
sketching and painting and studying. Some were with instructors, 
others were alone, but all were eager and exceedingly earnest to 
get something out of this great panorama of art arranged by Mr. 
William M. Milliken, the museum’s wide-awake and very far- 
seeing director. He chooses works of art — painting, sculpture, 
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drawings, prints, and the minor arts — for quality alone, but with 
genuine taste and pattern to give satisfaction to all ages. When 
children, like the numbers filling the galleries at Cleveland, con- 
tinue in such inexhaustible strides toward a very definite purpose 
we can expect in the future a more mature and sympathetic 
public to receive and appreciate contemporary exhibitions with a 
keener knowledge of what it is all about. 


Other museums in the country are offering the same sort of 
fine educational programs. Lectures, classes in sketching and 
drawing, and talks on appreciation and history of painting, sculp- 
ture and architecture are also given. Art is thus appreciated to a 
wider extent; the impetus needs to be supplied before results can 
be expected. The objective cannot be accomplished solely by the 
art department of the school but by the school as a definite whole, 
functioning in its complete capacity with the community, the city 
and the country. 

From Ohio my attention was centered in certain New England 
colleges, all of which lay special stress on appreciation and practical 
experience in the various media. At Bennington College, in par- 
ticular, a progressive attitude and marked accomplishment in the 
fine arts were noticeable. Murals have been done with a strong 
feeling of adaptation in both subject and color. Mr. Hirsh, the 
instructor in painting, has given full sway to his students and 
their results are remarkable, not only in approach but both tech- 
nically and artistically. The entire school is pulsating with an 
atmosphere of art. 

The Tryon Art Gallery at Smith is a great asset to the college 
and to the general New England public. It contains a splendid 
and discriminating collection of nineteenth century French paint- 
ing. A gallery on the lower floor has been given over mainly to 
twentieth century abstract painting, mostly of foreign origin. 
Students have here an opportunity to compare and to trace de- 
velopments and origins. Without such means of comparison we 
need not expect our students to see far beyond the horizon of any 
new era in the arts, whether it be the work of Mary Wigman or 
the newest output of Picasso’s miraculous brush. 

From the gallery I went into the spacious and well-equipped 
art library. Here are found a fine collection of volumes on source 
and development of the arts. We in the secondary schools should 
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constantly be on the watch for the individual who needs to get 
into such an environment as this. A similar favorable environ- 
ment is to be found at Harvard, with Doctor Sacks and The Fogg 
Museum, and of course the Boston Museum. And at Princeton 
we find Frank Jewett Mather, with his appealing essays on Italian 
art. It is stimulating to find such a usable and valuable text, Art 
in the Western World, coming from Colgate College, written by 
two of its professors, Mr. Robb and Mr. Garrison. The book is 
comprehensive, concise and easy to read. The Yale School of Fine 
Arts is well known, and no comment here is necessary. 


Our duty in the secondary school is to make our young people 
art conscious and to have a desire to pursue their art interests 
further after leaving our schools. One department alone cannot 
accomplish this goal. It is to be done in collaboration with the 
school as a complete whole, in co-operation with the home. 


— Hopson L. Pitrman. 
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